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Double-decker, named False River Queen, has Slowpoke, with top speed of five miles an hour, keeps 
trap doors cut in its cypress deck for fishing. its motorboat in tow for fast ferry service to shore. 
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Paddlewheeler built out of old farm machines has Convertible with roll-back top has room for chil- Streamlined pontoons are Air Force surplus 


best top speed of all rafts—15 miles an hour. dren to play in sun, inside a protective railing. wingtip fuel tanks made of fiber-glass. 


Pontoon fleet heads for mid-lake 
rendezvous, where rafts will 
be tied together for a group 
picnic and swim. Platforms 
at uniform level and side 
gates in railings make access 
from raft to raft easy. The 
sheltered waters of the False 
River, once the Mississippi's 
main channel (it was iso- 
lated by a diversion in the 
river bed about 200 years ago), 
is ideal for raft excursions. 


9, Ceco Publishing Company 





FAMILIES HAVE FUN AFLOAT IN THE 


otilla on False River 


A unique navy cruises False River, a horseshoe-shaped lake in 
the heart of Louisiana’s Pointe Coupee Parish. The fleet is com- 
posed of about 20 homemade rafts. and raft owners say that there 
has not been such a spectacle or source of so much family fun 
on Louisiana waters since the old days when excursion boats 
plied the Mississippi River. Most of the rafts are single-deck 
craft—wooden platforms sheltered by canopies and mounted on 
pontoons made of oil drums welded together. No two rafts are 
alike, for each owner has built his boat (some for as little as 
$150) with his own special refinements. Power supply ranges 


from outboard motors to a motor-driven paddlewheel. and many 





rafts boast such features as speaking tubes, pilot houses, upper 
decks, rest rooms and electric lighting systems. On sunny days 
and moonlit nights, the rafts provide recreation—swimming., fish- 
ing, picnics, parties—for False River families. The rafts also 
inspire other Pointe Coupee families to design craft of their own. 


Ship’s galley is charcoal grill. Many rafts also 


have iceboxes and sinks with running water. 
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Admiral of fleet is Captain “Boots” Morgan, one of first 
rafters. His ship, Barrel Gal, heads the flotilla at left. 
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Buildings are made roughly to scale from aerial pho- Miniature automobiles are cut from molding, then spray- 
tographs, available pictures of the property and painted. Vapor lamps for the highway are made 
at the building sites. by soldering together two sizes of straight pins. 


Starting work on section of model, Thomas 
(right) and Richard Peterson 
check last-minute changes in blueprint. 


Connor 
observations of a field crew 


WORKING TO SCALE, THESE ENGINEERS ARE 


Building A “Highway” Indoors 


Before engineers in Seattle started actual construc- 
tion of a freeway for the city, they asked Thomas 
Connor (in white shirt, above) to build a scale 
model of the proposed highway for them. Connor 
and members of his Seattle firm have become ex- 
perts in designing scale models of civic and govern- 
ment projects during the past five years; models 
they have made have served as the starting point 
for construction jobs all over the world. One model, 


for example. built at the request of the United 


Nations, 4,.000-square-mile 


around the Sea of Galilee, in which an irrigation 


represented a area 
project was planned. Another outlined a new high- 
way and park system for Pittsburgh. According to 
the engineer in charge of building the Seattle Free- 
way, the model has already proved its worth. He 
told a FRIENDS photographer: “The model has 
paid for itself many times. It has shown us certain 
that 
actual 


features in three dimensions might have 


caused real problems in construction.” 


Shop specialists carefully assemble and mount the scale-model parts on seven-foot-long plywood sections of highway. 
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In final step, model builders in- 
sert balsa-strip roadways, set 
up wooden fences, spray on 
green flock for grass and 
place sponge-rubber trees and 
shrubs in residential areas. 


On display at 1959 Washington 
State Trade Fair in Seattle 
are nine completed scale 
model sections of proposed 
freeway. (Two more sections 
have been ordered.) After 
careful study of 80-foot-long 
model, city engineers found 
that they could use less 
expensive construction and 
excavation procedures in cer- 
tain areas, and could im 
prove the planned flow of 
trafic by making only slight 
changes in the freeway model 








Roger Williams monument overlook- 
ing the city of Providence is a 
memorial to the founder of the 
state. He established the first 
white settlement in 1636. Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island’s capital 
and the home of Brown Univer- 
sity, is a city of contrasts, with 
memorable historic sites crowded 
by modern business buildings. It 
has long been an important indus- 
trial center—a leader in the man- 
ufacture of textiles, machine tools, 
precision instruments and jewelry. 


Sailing is a top sport on Narragansett Bay, Here, a stiff breeze billows sails of yachts starting the famed Newport-Bermuda race, held each June. 
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Because of its small size, Rhode Island is a state that a vacation- 
ing visitor can get to know well in a short time. Its 1.497-square- 
mile area is filled with vacation variety—long white beaches, 
restful parks. colorful resorts, scenic seaside drives. On Rhode 
Island’s many miles of irregular shoreline, created by Narra- 
gansett Bay, which thrusts deep into the heart of the state from 
the Atlantic Ocean, are more than 100 beaches, many of them 
quiet and uncrowded. This region is noted for its fishing—striped 
bass for surfcasters, tuna and swordfish offshore. (Popular with 
visitors are the area’s famed clambakes and shore dinners.) 
Every summer weekend there are sailing regattas on the bay. 
whose waters are dotted with pleasure craft. Inland are rolling 
farmlands and wooded areas, where pleasant byroads lead to 
fresh-water streams and lakes. Rhode [sland has a rich historical 
heritage, for it played an important role in the events of America’s 
colonial days. Throughout the state there are historic sites 

handsome churches, ancient forts and mills, taverns that once 
were stagecoach stops, and well-preserved houses that date back 
to pre-Revolution days. Many of these are open to visitors. 


Rhododendron bushes grow to a giant size—as high Old Slater Mill in Pawtucket, built in 1793, 
as 18 feet—in Newport, adding beauty to fine is a landmark commemorating Samuel 
homes and estates. This old town—200 years ago Slater, founder of the cotton textile 
it was a seaport rivaling Boston and New York industry in America. It is now a mu- 
has many lovely streets to stroll, as well as his- seum, where visitors can see many of 
toric public buildings that are well worth seeing. the old tools used in the early days. 





RHODE ISLAND —continued 


Our smallest state, Rhode 
Island, is big in the number 
and variety of its vacation 
attractions—its miles of 


scenic coastline, its fine 


facilities for sports and its 
historic places, which range 


from quiet colonial towns 
and old fishing villages to 
the most fabulous summer 
resort America has ever known 


Old seafaring town of Wickford on a sheltered cove is one of numer- 
ous villages filled with colonial charm—streets lined with stately 
elms and maples and well-kept houses dating from the 18th century. 


“The Breakers” at Newport is the 
most magnificent of the millionaires’ 
mansions built in this fashionable 
resort town during the “Gay 90s.” 
an era when wealthy families vied 
with one another in ornate summer 
“cottages.” Originally owned by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, this 70-room 
palace, filled with luxurious fur- 
nishings, is open to the public dur- 
ing the summer months. Newport’s 
attractions include its famous Cliff 
Walk along the shore, its 10-mile 
Ocean Drive connecting the many 
estates, and the great U.S. Navy 
base established on its waterfront. 








Rocky, surf-washed shores alternating with sandy stretches of beach Picnic groves and campsites are pleasantly situated in 43 state parks, 
are seen along delightful coastline drives that offer fine sea views. many of which have facilities for fresh-water fishing and swimming. 





Reporters’ first stop in Akron is at 
registration desk set up at Derby 
headquarters in a downtown hotel. 
Here, they sign in and receive 
identification credentials, passes to 
the press box at the track, race 
information kits and tickets to the 
victory banquet following the race. 


Putting the Derby 


on the Front Page 


As the day draws near for the annual All-American Soap Box 
Derby in Akron, as many as 200 reporters and photographers go 
to the Ohio city to cover the event. (The 21st running of the 
Derby. which is sponsored nationally by Chevrolet, will be held 
Sunday, August 16.) In the group are representatives of world- 
wide news agencies, free-lance newsmen and reporters from the 
newspapers all over the country that help to sponsor most of 
the local races (166 this year) and from Canada, Venezuela, 
Germany and the Philippines. In addition, parents of some 
Derby champions who come from small towns serve as special 
correspondents for their local papers. The reporters find much 
to see and describe for their readers during Derby Week—street 
decorations, special entertainment, the lineup of cars awaiting 
the race, and Derbytown, where the champs are quartered. 
After the race, the reporters rush to file their stories—by tele- 
graph, telephone and airmail. Their efforts make the Derby 


one of the best-covered one-day sports events in the world. 


At Derbytown, camp for champs outside Akron, photog- 
raphers aim their cameras at the smallest champion 
in the race. “Chefs” in the background are Derby 
officials and civic leaders who help out at the camp. 


News pictures of champions and race activi- 
ties, taken by Derby staff cameramen, are 
posted at headquarters. Reporters can ob- 
tain any of these photographs for their local 
paper (and parents can order pictures of 
their son); orders are filled promptly in e 
specially set-up studio, where pictures can 
be turned out at a peak rate of 600 an hour. 
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Nerve center of race on Derby Day is control bridge over track. Photographers Radio commentator on bridge broadcasts description of entire 
use this vantage point and other positions along the course to cover race. race, while TV men shoot film to be shown later on the air. 


Derby winner, surrounded by his 
happy family and friends, is 
the target of cameramen after 
the race. Many of the pictures 
taken here will appear in next 
morning’s editions of news- 
papers all over the country. 


Press room hums as reporters write 
and wire stories to their papers 
after the race. Newsmen send about 
250,000 words of copy by telegraph 
alone, which is as much as is wired 
for the Kentucky Derby or a typ- 
ical game in the World Series. 





Climbing roses brighten a brownstone front 
on West llth Sireet in Greenwich Village. 


Where Manhattan's 


Greenery grows in Washington Mews, off Washington Square. 





Surrounded as they are by steel, concrete and stone, New York 

City’s millions still find a way to have flowers and greenery. 

All around the town there are gardens—in Central Park, at the 

Bronx Botanical Gardens, the United Nations, the Cloisters 

museum, along Park Avenue, for example. In addition, city 

dwellers cultivate their own private gardens, ranging from 

potted plants and planter boxes in apartment windows, to 

di ens [TOW flower-filled bowers in backyards, to penthouse gardens high 


above the streets. A few New York gardens are pictured here. 


Rooftop garden on 17th-floor penthouse in the East 
50s has a magnificent view of the city’s skyline 


Gay flower pots festoon a balcony on East 48th Street. 


Walled garden is a pleasant retreat behind the Museum of Modern Art. 
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Tulip beds add color to the Plaza Circle below Central Park. 
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EXPLORER ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS— 


Hes Had a Liletime of Adventure 


On the Gobi Desert, Andrews and a team 
of explorers made the first accurate 
maps of that desolate part of the world. 


“T was born to be an explorer,” says Roy Chapman Andrews, and his life proves his 
point. Andrews, who is 75 years old, has been associated with the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York since 1906, when he took a job mopping floors and 
mixing clay for display models. In 1908 he was sent on an expedition to study whales 
in Alaska. and later he traveled to the East Indies and Japan on whaling trips. As 
a result of these voyages, from which he brought back the largest collection of whale 
skeletons in the world, he became an authority on the habits and behavior of the 
mammals. In 1916, Andrews turned to the study of mammalian life on land. and for 
the next 16 years the plateau of central Asia and the Gobi Desert was his workshop, 
and a tent his home. His adventures in the desert—during which he hobnobbed with 
potentates, fought off wolves and bandits and witnessed secret rites—stirred the 
imagination of people all over the world, and his findings and published studies 
greatly widened the sphere of man’s scientific knowledge of prehistoric life. An- 
drews retired from active field work in 1942, when World War II made exploration 
impossible. Today, as honorary director of the American Museum, he keeps busy 


writing and encouraging young explorers to carry on the work he started years ago. 





At his desk each morning, Andrews records his many 
experiences. He has written more than 20 true-life 
adventure books, including an autobiography, Under 
a Lucky Star. For a future TV series, he plans to use 
the filmed adventures of explorers all over the globe. 


In the garden of their home at Carmel Valley, 
California, the explorer and his wife, Billie, 
enjoy one of the pastimes (he also hunts and 
fishes) that have replaced world traveling. 
Many famous people visit him here to keep 
up lifelong friendships with the great explorer. 


Surrounded by souvenirs in his 
living room, Andrews is con 
stantly reminded of the 
many adventures he has ex- 
perienced in the Orient. 
Here are carved teakwood 
chairs and tables from 
China, a figure of Buddha, 
statues of Hindu gods and 
goddesses and, next to his 
right hand, one of several 
million-year-old dinosaur 

that he discovered on 
a Gobi Desert expedition 
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Here’s something to brighten any artist’s eye—Chevrolet’s sleek Impala Sport Coupe. 


Unless owning costly cars 


is your hobby, 


there’s no earthly reason 
to pay more 


Nowadays, buying a high-priced car—or 
any priced car other than a Chevy—is 
downright whimsical. For where else 
can you find Chevy’s beauty, ride and 
performance, together with its well- 


known virtues of economy and durability? 


(If you had your heart set on paying more for a car 


and the money is burning a hole 


in your pocket, why not make it two Chevies ?) 


Your dealer—whose name appears on the back cover— 
will be happy to have you sample these and other 
Chevrolet advantages: 


Slimline design—fresh, fine and fashionable with a 





practical slant. 
Roomier Body by Fisher—wider interior, more luggage 





space, plus that famous Fisher Body soundness. 
Sweeping new overhead curved windshield—and bigger 


windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 





Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon, improved 
normal-speed performance. 
Vim-packed V8’s—eight to choose from, with compression 


ratios ranging up to ho 20. x; 





Full Coil suspension—further refined for a smoother, 


steadier ride on any kind of road. 





Easy-Ratio steering—brings you reduced wheel-turning 





effort, new ease of handling. 
Magic-Mirror finish—a new type that keeps its shine 
without waxing or polishing for up to three years, 


New, bigger brakes—deeper drums with better cooling for 








safer stopping and up to 66% longer life. 
Triple-Turbine Turboglide, thrifty Powerglide and_air 





conditioning head a full list of extra-cost options that 
make for happier driving. 
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HEVROLET 


The car that’s wanted 
for all its worth! 





Her Dogs Have Won 150 Ribbons | 


Award room is filled with 150 rib- 
bons and 40 trophies won by Mary 
Lee Warnock’s champions. One 
of her dogs, Lance, has qualified 
as an obedience champion in his 
class in both Canada and the 
U.S. and has won a Companion 
Doe Excellence certificate. His 
daughter, Robin, completed train- 
ing for the same rating at the 
age of nine months (an average 
dog requires about two years). 


Clearing a hurdle, Robin prepares for an obedience trial. Mary Lee gives her dogs 10 weeks of intensive training before the summer season starts. 








Working with dogs is only a hobby 
for Mary Lee Warnock, but the awards 
won by two of her German Shepherds 


indicate how well she knows the job 


Mary Lee Warnock of Moorhead, Minnesota, is the 
only woman in her part of the country to be licensed 
by the American Kennel Club as a professional dog 
handler. During the last five years, Mary Lee’s skill 
at her hobby (she works in nearby Fargo, North Da- 
kota) and her love and understanding of dogs have 
brought her great reward—for example, two of her 


five German Shepherds have won enough ribbons and During obedience training, Mary Lee works with a dog 
half an hour a day, five days a week. Here, friends 


trophies to decorate an entire room of her home, and E 
help her test dogs for steadiness on “long down. 


she expects big things of the others. Mary Lee spends 
her evenings and weekends working with her dogs 
and with dogs that neighbors and friends throughout 
the community bring in for training. The Warnock 
kennels and dog runs are on a two-acre plot on the 
outskirts of Moorhead. and the dogs work out in a 
yard that is surrounded by a four-foot-high fence 
(their trainer won’t permit them to “roam and bum 
around”). When warm weather comes, Mary Lee 
loads her dogs into a specially built trailer and drives 
to bench shows and obedience trials in the Midwest 
and Canada. In one recent vacation week, she drove 
more than 3.000 miles to enter her dogs in six shows. 


Grooming a deg for a bench show is an im- 
portant part of a dog trainer’s job. Here, 
Mary Lee gives a friend’s dog a “beauty 
treatment” while a pup waits its turn. 


i 


her dogs into a seven-compartment trailer. She exercises the dogs every 300 miles along the road. 


Getting ready for a show, Miss Warnock loads 





Spreading its wings to absorb the 
heat of the morning sun, a but- 
terfly was pictured by Walter 
C. Lawshe of Los Angeles, as 
it came to rest on a poinsettia. 


White water of St. Mary Falls in 
Glacier National Park was pic- 
tured by Robert E. Lindholm of 
Chicago while driving on Going- 
to-the-Sun Highway in Montana 





Rockets’ red glare, reflected in the Detroit 
River, was pictured by Jack E. Gieck 
of Birmingham, Michigan. The display 
marked a holiday in Windsor, Ontario. 











Sunning himself on his mother’s 
shawl, six-month-old Robert Sell- 
man was ready with a big smile 
when pictured by Mrs. Alvin 
Nelson of Manistique, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE SOME 


Certain Signs of Summer 


There can be no doubt about the season of the 
year illustrated in these pictures, submitted by 
Chevrolet owners. Summer is “written ail over 
them.” If you are a Chevrolet owner and have pic- 
tures—black and white or color—that you would 
like to see in FRIENDS, see page 31 for details. 


Sunflowers, the official flower of his state, were pic- 
tured by John J. Pinney of Ottawa. Kansas. The stalk 
of the flower often reaches a height of eight feet. 


Fishermen and canoeists were enjoying an early morn- 
ing at Lake Gregory when they were pictured 
by C. W. Harrison of Loma Linda, California. 








Shovelers helped heavy-equipment operators in 
work. Airmen using earth-moving 
a Lincoln firm) 
remov- 


excavation 
machines (some donated by 
gained experience for an air base job 


ing snow, bombs and wreckage from runways. 


Main lake, used for swimming, boating 
and water skiing, was created by dam- 
ming a nearby creek. Two smaller lakes 
are for swimming and fishing. Airmen 
worked a year to make this lake and 
build the marina (lower left) and is- 
land. Recreational facilities at Bowling 
Lake are intended to help an airman 
feel that he has “a home away from 
home” at Lincoln and, indirectly, to en- 
courage him to re-enlist in the Air Force. 


‘ LINCOLN AIR BASE ese Airmen Bui 
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Sportsman's lodge, built by airmen under the supervision of the base con- Japanese-style bridges, arched high enough to allow small boats to 
struction engineer, has facilities for dining, dancing and family entertain- pass under them, were built to connect the mainland with the is- 
ment. A dock at the front of the lodge has “parking space” for boats. land and to permit families at the air base to enjoy picnics there. 








Water skiers have a quarter-mile-long straightaway on the 10-foot- 
deep lake. During the summer of 1958, airmen seeded the lake 
bank and planted trees and shrubs throughout the park area. 


Own Playground 


Displaying the ingenuity for which American servicemen 
are noted. officers and airmen at Lincoln Air Force Base 
in Nebraska recently built an 85-acre recreation area for 
the use of 6,000 airmen and their families. The park, 
named Bowling Lake Recreation Area (in memory of an 
aircraft commander killed in an air crash), has three 
lakes, sand beaches, picnic areas, a marina, a sportsman’s 
lodge and skeet and pistol ranges. Hundreds of airmen, 
aided by many of the townspeople of Lincoln. worked 
evenings and weekends on the job. According to Brigadier 
General Perry M. Hoisington, commander of bomber 
wings at the base, “Bowling Lake was needed to provide 
an on-base recreation area for airmen at Lincoln. It was 
also needed because of the Strategic Air Command alert 
concept which requires combat crews and maintenance 
men to be ready in a matter of minutes in case of attack.” 








dependability 


IS BUILT INTO YOUR CHEVROLET PART BY PART! 








Ask for 
Keep your Chevrolet dependable with genuine CI 
s new, wider ‘59 model genuine Chevrolet brake drum is designed to dissipate 
t faster— keep temperature below the poir f adi! surs and work together 


other Chevrolet parts to provide brak with dependable stopping ability 


When replacement parts are necessary to restore the stopping ability originally 
ito your Chevrolet, use parts built to Chevrolet's tradi l higt dards of 
me : “NTE T ce iru 
Genuine Chevrolet parts meet th standards... they are ic . GENUINE 
red to work together in your Chevrolet. PARTS 


available at the Chevrolet dealer’s 
whose name appears on the back cover. 





In college shop at Best & Co., Jean Ansman and her mother discuss the clothes they have in mind with counsellor Cecilia Sullivan. 


VERSATILITY AND “RIGHTNESS” DETERMINE HOW 


A College Freshman Picks Her Clothes 


Choosing a suitable wardrobe for her first year on the campus is an 
important part of almost every girl’s college preparatory work. To 
help freshmen select the right clothes, department stores throughout 
the country have young fashion consultants on duty in their college 
shops, girls who have had a year or more of college and whose ex- 
perience will guide the newcomer. When Jean Ansman of Valley 
Stream, New York, went to the Best & Co. department store in New 
York City to shop for clothes for her first year at State Teachers Col- 
lege in Indiana, Pennsylvania (Jean plans to be an art teacher), she 
met such a fashion advisor, Cecilia Sullivan. Cecilia, a sophomore at 
Manhattanville College, had the knowledge of campus clothes needs 
and the popular fashions—and familiarity with the wide and varied 
stock in the store’s College Shop—that enabled her to give Jean 
many helpful suggestions. Together with Jean’s mother, Mrs. Robert 
Ansman, they selected a becoming and adaptable college wardrobe. 


(Continued) 


Black wool fitted suit ($75.00) appeals to Jean for all-round wear, 
on and off the campus. Other good basic items include wool 
jumpers (about $25.00 each) to wear with shirts and sweaters. 





A COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
PICKS HER CLOTHES 


tinued 
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Red beret, lightweight sports jacket. matching scarf (plus heavy, turtle-collar sweater) are casual-wear suggestions. 


Evening dresses are fun to try on—they’re always so 
pretty and colorful. For parties, Jean likes this tur- 
quoise taffeta dress with draped harem skirt. at $69.95. 


Corduroy coat lined and collared in alpaca fleece 


($45.00) is a practical choice for everyday wear. 


In choosing her wardrobe for 
that important first year at 
college, today’s freshman benefits 

from the experience of other 
virls—the college fashion 
counsellors in many department 
stores, who know which clothes 


are right for the campus 


Coordinates in skirts, 


a wide variety of 


shirts and jackets provide 
mix-or-match combinations. 


College clothes and selection of accessories from which almost any freshman can choose an attractive and wearable wardrobe are assembled here 
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Horning in—it’s kid stuff. 


~ “ 


When the shoe should be 


on the other foot. 


The Critical Moment 


Moments of crisis, those trying times 
that stretch a fellow’s patience, 
trample on his dignity and drive 
him to the depths of despair, are, 
unfortunately, part of our daily lot, 
and here, FRIENDS pictures a few 


of life’s more frustrating moments 


Interruptions, alway $ interruptions. 





In a ticklish situation. 


Point of no return. 


Invasion of privacy. 





Cutting a corner, driver risks a three-second penalty added to his time if he knocks over a pylon. He is eliminated if two wheels go off the track. 


CORVETTE CLUB MEMBERS HOLD THEIR OWN 


arking Lot Grand Prix 


To give San Francisco area sports car owners a chance to 
test their driving skill. the Northern California Corvette 
Association holds races with a new twist. The club’s race 
track, usually set up on a parking lot in Vallejo. is a 
miniature version of famous European Grand Prix tracks. 
But at Vallejo. a driver races against an electronic timer. 
not simultaneously with other drivers, and his driving 
ability, judgment and control of the car are as important 
as his speed while turning the 125-pylon course. Although 
as many as 200 Corvette and foreign sports car owners 
compete (according to size and power). there hasn't been 


an accident in the 12 races held in the last two years. 


Winner raced two laps on half-mile track in 
one minute, 48 seconds. Best drivers aver 
age 30 miles an hour on the twisting course. 


After race, drivers meet at restaurant for 
trophy presentation. Club’s 95 members hold 
bi-weekly meetings to plan races and tours. 





HOBBIES 


For 13 years John E. Waychoff, aided by his wife and 
son, has been saving souvenir samples of soil from 
places of geographic, historic and scenic interest. 
He now has more than 75 samples, which he has col- 
lected in the course of driving nearly 34,000 miles on 
vacations from his job as postmaster in Watkins, lowa. 


Working together at their hobby of creating jewelry 
from tropical seashells, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Sims 
of New Concord, Ohio, have shared many happy 
hours of pleasant and creative occupation. They 
learned this craft on a trip to Florida, and return 
there each winter for additional supplies and lessons. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Dennis J. Cipnic—Black Star. 4-5, Hugh 
N. Stratford. 6-7, Bob Smallman. 8, Bob Small- 
man (top); Newport Preservation Society 
Photo (bottom). 9, Bob Smaliman. 10-11, Joe 
Clark. 12, Joe Covello—Black Star (center); 
Florence Maiullo Barnes (a// others). 13, Flor- 
ence Maiuilo Barnes (bottom right); Joe 
Covello—Black Star (al/ others). 14, American 
Museum of Natural History (top); Cal Bern- 
stein—Black Star (bottom). 15, Cal Bernstein 
—Black Star. 18-19, John R. Hamilton—Globe. 
22, Joe Clark (bottom left), U.S. Air Force 
(all others). 23, Joe Clark (right). 25-26-27 
Joe Covello—Biack Star. Bob Smaliman 
(top); Eric Wahleen (left center); Richard 
Hartt (bottom). 29, John Gersema (top /eft); 
Bob Smaliman (/eft center); Werner Wolff— 
Black Star (right center); Jack Stager—Globe 
(bottom left); Carroll Seghers Il (bottom 
right). 30, Cal Bernstein—Black Star. 
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Friends in 37 states and many foreign countries have 
helped James G. Fitchett, Jr., of Franklin Square, 
New York, build his collection of license plates. 
In the last six years he has acquired nearly 100 of 
these tags, including one issued in 1911 and several 
from such distant places as Jordan, Ammanand Samoa. 








Kiients 


There is no way to determine 
who is having more fun, the 
little girl or her Dalmatian, 
as they race along a beach 
on the south shore of Long 
Island, New York. The _pic- 


ture is by Walter Chandoha. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints-—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2. 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








**FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published aed Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 





THERE’S A LOT BEHIND 


THIS 


GOOD NAME 


When a Chevrolet dealer hangs out his shingle you can be sure 
he has all the qualifications a reliable automobile dealer should 
have. For he has shown he meets the standards of the industry’s 
finest dealer organization—an organization that has helped make 
Chevrolet cars and trucks the most popular on the road. 

A dealer doesn’t do this by chance. In a competitive economy 
like ours he must have something special—the willingness to 


go out of his way to please his customers, the conscientiousness 
to maintain the highest service standards, the ability and experi- 
ence to master all the facets of the business, including used car 
reconditioning, fleet sales and convenient financing. 

That’s why an extra feeling of confidence comes with doing 
business with your Chevrolet dealer. You know there’s a lot 
behind his good name. 


BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINESS 


Sending you FRIENDS Magazine is another way your Chevrolet dealer takes part in his community. 
If you enjoy FRIENDS he’d be delighted to hear from you. Here are his address and phone number: 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 





PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


